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ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR FELTON, OF CAMBRIDGE 
COLLEGE, BEFORE THE LATE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE, OF BOSTON. 


I wisn that the gentleman“ who preceded me, had occupied 
the remainder of the evening by discussing at length the topics 
he so ably touched upon, at the close of his address. I listened 
to all his remarks with pleasure, and yielded to them my cordial 
assent. ‘hey were instructive and weighty ; and when he said 
that “‘ the good scholar should be as rpbust as Hercules,” I could 
not help thinking how well he illustrated in his own person the 
truth of his words. 

I have come here this evening, on the invitation of my learned 
fric.d, the Secretary of the Board of Education, chiefly to 
show my hearty sympathy with the Convention of Teachers, but 
scarcely hoping to be able to say anything worthy of your atten- 
tion and of this occasion. 1 am reminded of the first meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction, held in this city more 
than twenty years ago. Honestly believing then that I knew 
something, I ventured to deliver what I called a lecture. Since 
then I have been, without interruption, a practical teacher. I 
have become an older if not a wiser man; and though I have not 
grown gray and thin in the service, as perhaps 1 should have 
done, I have at least reached that stage of wisdom commended 
by an ancient philosopher — of knowing that I know nothing. I 
came hither to speak as one of the body of practical teachers, 
not presuming to instruct my co-laborers, but desirous to share 
in the benefits of cobperation and mutual communication. 


* The Hon. S. A. Eliot. 
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There are two topics, ladies and gentlemen, on which I will 
saya word. Both have been often forced upon my attention, in 
the course of an experience now running through five and 
twenty years. 

First, The duty the teacher owes his profession and himself, of 
constantly enlarging and extending the sphere of his knowledge. 
They whose education has been chiefly scientific, or whose studies 
have mostly been in that direction, ought to diversify their 
intellectual culture, by drawing within the scope of their pur- 
suits the fresh resources of literature. On the other hand, they 
whose education and studies have been literary, should give 
greater solidity to their acquirements by the vigorous effort to 
master the harder discipline of physical, mathematical or psycho- 
logical science. I know it is not easy to overcome the tendency 
of a fixed occupation to concentrate the interest on that alone ; 
to subdue the mind to the quality of that it works in. A greater 
difficulty, however, which we have to overcome, is the want of a 
wise division of labor in our schools. Our teachers are too much 
overtasked by the number of classes they have to teach, the 
variety of subjects they have to teach — and the length of time 
they have to give every day to the labor of teaching. The evil 
is less in our colleges, though it exists even there ; but in our 
schools, of every grade, from the highest to the lowest, it is great 
and universal. 

This state of things throws obstacles difficult to be overcome, 
in the way of that advancing culture, which is or should be the 
true characteristic of the teacher’s profession. The removal of 
these obstacles belong not so much to the teachers as to the 
people and the public authorities, clothed by the people with 
the power to regulate this branch of public service. More liberal 
ideas, I am happy to believe, are gaining ground extensively 
among us upon this subject. Yet much still remains to do. 
Our people are an active, thriving, and business people. It was 
said of the Athenians by Pericles, that “they cultivated the 
beautiful with economy. We, who claim to be the Athenians of 
the New World, certainly resemble them in one half of the say- 
ing, if not inthe other. In all our arrangements we look to the 
main chance ; in all our bargains we look to get our money’s 
worth. And we are right ; only we do not always know or take 
the wisest way of getting our money’s worth. In former times, 
if there was a shiftless, good-for-nothing fellow in a family, fit for 
no other occupation in the world, he was supposed to be fit for a 
schoolmaster; and as such an abortion of humanity could be 
had cheap, he was just the thing for economical school commit- 
tees and money-saving school districts. It was a peculiar no- 
tion that school-keeping was the easiest work in the world, and 
that a man who had failed in every thing else was sure to suc- 
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ceed in this. Perhaps this absurd whim has not been universal- 
ly abandoned even now; yet I suppose if such a person should 
by accident find his way into one of our public schools, he would 
soon find his way out of it, saying as he went, “ ‘This is not the 
place I took it for.” 

But though a great and favorable change has taken place, 
and the community, we may hope, is growing wiser, there is still 
to some extent an unwillingness to recognize and acknowledge 
the fact that teaching ought to be raised as high as possible 
above the sordid condition of the drudge. Our teachers are 
still cooped up within the prison walls of school-rooms too many 
hours every day of their lives; they are forced to listen too in- 
cessantly to the monotonous din of recitations, for their own good 
or the good of the children under their care. It is not enough 
considered that the occupation of instructing, from its very na- 
ture, cannot be drawn out with impunity to such continuous 
length as the labors of those fortunate men—fortunatos nimium, 
sua si bona norint — who work in the open air and under the 
eye of heaven. ‘There is a delicate and complicated brain to be 
exhausted; there are nerves to be unstrung, tempers, even if 
angelic at first, to be spoiled by overtrying. The sweetest of 
English poets has described the old-fashioned schoolmaster in 
lines of classic beauty : 


“ A man severe he was, and stern to view,— 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned.” 


This picture is drawn by a master who dipped his pencil in 
truth, as well asin poetry ; it is touched with the kindliest spirit 
that ever lived in the human heart. But how dismal the scene 
it brings up before us! How unattractive, even repulsive, the 
condition and character it portrays! How little it suggests 
to any the manly heart, or to inspire the mind with liberal 
tastes ! 

It is true, that for the most part, such schoolmasters are 
among the fossil curiosities of the past. Still, in the eyes of 
society, we are a marked race. We are known as teachers 
wherever we go, and as far as we can be seen. Some people 
say they can tell a schoolmaster as far as they can see him 
through a telescope. Now, that is a bad state of things which 
hides the nature God has given us, under the artificial, profes- 
sional character we have acquired. We are men and women 
before we are schoolmasters and schoolmistresses; and the 
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inborn being ought to shine through and transfigure the over- 
lying formation which daily business and constant habit tend to 
create. 

Enlarging our studies beyond the range of our fixed pursuits, 
will, in the first place, help us to remove that pedantic and 
professional air, which persons in our line of occupation are apt 
to acquire, even now. ‘I'rue learning brings us always back to 
the bosom of mother nature. Secondly, it elevates the general 
character beyond the influence of the accidental circumstances 
that tend to narrow it. ‘Thirdly, it is the most delightful means 
of recovering and restoring the tone of the exhausted mind, after 
the wearing toil of practical teaching is over. Fourthly, it 
improves the style and heightens the efficiency of teaching. 
For it is a general fact,—I may say a law of the human mind,— 
that he who knows the most, will communicate it the best. He 
who knows one thing well, will teach that one thing the better 
for knowing a great many other things. He who knows every 
other thing best, can teach any one thing best. Cadmus was a 
great sage from the East. He came into Boeotia, the dullest 
part of Greece, and opened an alphabet school—the first, perhaps, 
in the world. And what results flowed from the teachings of 
that simple subject, to that heavy people, by that learned 
stranger ! 

In my opinion, then, every teacher would add to his own 
happiness, would increase his own usefulness, would raise the 
dignity of his profession, if, together with his daily business, he 
would make it a primary object to enlarge the boundaries of his 
knowledge in all directions; to march on, like an eager con- 
queror, subduing province after province of the realm of intellect. 
This he may do in two ways: first, by mastering the general 
principles and acquiring the results of many sciences, or novw/- 
edges, as some writers express it ; and secondly, by taking some 
one, for which he is endowed by nature with a special aptitude, 
and dealing with it in the most thorough manner he is capable 
of. Again, he may do much by the discussion and elucidation 
of the subject of his studies, forming through the press or by the 
voice of public discourse, a living tie with the science and intel- 
lectual culture of the times. Iam sure this would give a new 
animation and a fresh interest to the life of every teacher. I 
do not refer to book-making for money-making :—this is always 
doubtful, and sometimes hazardous, to say nothing of stooping 
from the single-hearted contemplation of truth, to the sphere of 
filthy lucre. Better saw wood, run of errands, dig potatoes, 
pick herbs, than this. But to communicate with the public for 
the love of communication and of the subject; to seek and to 
enjoy the excitement and the benefit of the electric sympathy 
running along the invisible line between the individual mind and 
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the general mind, will break up, or help to break up that isolation 
of studies, interests, occupations and life, which has in past times 
dried and hardened the schoolmaster into the fossilized specimen, 
preserved for immortality in the anti-septic verse of Goldsmith. 

And this leads me directly to the second topic on which I will 
venture to offer you a few remarks :—the importance of regarding 
the business of public instruction as one and undivided in all its 
departments. The great Exile, whose wonderful eloquence has 
touched all hearts—and those most, perhaps, who dissent toto 
coelo from his views and disapprove his purposes,—is fond of 
talking about the solidarity of the nations. ‘The word is of 
French importation, and, though none the worse for that, I 
cannot particularly commend it. Unity and brotherhood seem 
to me preferable, both as a phrase and for the associated ideas 
they suggest. Nevertheless it represents a notion or conception, 
which has its analogy in public instruction as well as in knowl- 
edge itself. We should aim at the solidarity of public instruction. 

That enlargement of our studies which 1 urge would tend 
powerfully to bring this about. The letters of Cadmus were the 
starting point of the vast career of European civilization ; and 
as the alphapet is connected by the links of an unbroken chain, 
with the highest science and the most brilliant literature, so the 
alphahet school is held bound by a vital chord to the proudest 
Universities in the world. In my opinion, without the highest 
instruction, the lowest will decline and die. Sink the fountain- 
head, and you lesson the stream’s capacity for rising ; dry u 
the fountain head, and the channel dries, and the smiling fertility 
along its shores withers away, and the fields lose their verdurous 
beauty, and parch into a sandy desert. 

Our fathers knew this better pehaps than we. Their earliest 
care was to secure the benefits of learning to their posterity. 
The measures they took to carry into practical effect this illus- 
trious purpose were suggested partly by a love of solid scholarship 
as warm as ever animated the heart of students since their day, 
and partly by their firm belief that learning was to be the great 
arm of their warfare against the Adversary of mankind. Milton, 
in describing the conflict of Michael with the Prince of Darkness, 
says: 

“ The griding sword, with discontinuous wound 


Passsed through him; but the ethereal substance closed, 
Not long divisible.” 


For spirits, he afterwards adds, 
“ Cannot but by annihilating die.” 


FKarlier than our fathers engaged in the struggle, Luther drove 
out the Foul Fiend, who haunted his cell and broke in upon his 
pious labors, by hurling an inkstand at his Mephistophelian head. 
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The battle was not finished by the learned weapons our fathers 
forged and wielded. The same Ancient Adversary, cloven down 
by Michael, battered and bespattered by Luther’s inkstand, has 
stood the tug of war with modern science and education. But 
he has been driven from the open field; he has been humbled 
into a “ fantastic Duke of dark corners ;” and finally, in our 
own day, he has lost all the glory of the “ archangel ruined ; ” 
he has dropped even the Medizval terrors of tail, hoof and 
horn ; he has become a mean, contemptible and sneaking Devil. 
His greatest exploits are to rap under tables for silly women 
and sillier men ; to spell out painfully, by the help of whispers 
and winks and explanations of self-deluded by-standers, and with 
many an orthographic blunder (for he has not learned pho- 
nography yet) a name or two in as many hours ; to construct 
awkward and unmeaning messages, and convey them from the 
spirit-world to gaping fools around, by joggling tables’ legs. 
Reduced to this most shabby and pitiable condition of Devilhood, 
I think the armory of learning our fathers left us, if we burnish 
it up and use it aright, will soon dislodge him from his crazy 
quarters, and disarm, if not annihilate him. 

In our country we can hardly expect to have the kind and 
degree of unity in public instruction, which is effected by the 
government in some other lands. Perhaps it would not be well 
for us, that the state should assume such unlimited control over 
education; yet if we were sure of always having a Board of 
Education and a Secretary as able and as worthy of the public 
confidence as those who now fill these high places, I for one 
would not hesitate to place the public education of the State 
unreservedly in their hands. 

But there is a unity which we may voluntarily create—not 
perhaps an identity of methods or texts books—but the unity 
of spirit, oneness of aim, in the great body of teachers. Let us 
all, then, in our respective spheres, work in this unity of spirit ; 
not as isolated laborers, but regarding the education of the 
State as one and indivisible ;—as a great general result, towards 
the accomplishment of which, each has his special duty to perform, 
his individual portion to contribute. 

That this spirit has already begun to move mightily among 
us, is shown by many significant tokens. Over the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, his Excellency the Governor presides 
as chairman, ex officio. The Secretary of the Board is wisely 
made a member of the Overseers of our University. At our 
Teachers’ Conventions, not only professional Instructors, but 
eminent public men readily take upon themselves the task 
of helping forward the business for which they are summoned. 
I need only refer to the labors of the distinguished gentleman 
who now holds the office of Mayor of Salem; and to the eloquent 
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young Speaker of our House of Representatives, who has not 
forgotten, in the hopes and aspirations of political ambition, that 
after all, the permanent interest of a State is the education of 
its children. 

In our day, education is linked with general science, as it was 
formerly with theology. Both Theology and Education have 
been benefited by the transfer. All honor to the Church for 
the immeasurable service she rendered to humanity, by bringing 
safely in her sacred ark, the imperilled civilization of the world, 
across the flood of ignorance that weltered over the miserable 
earth in the dark ages. But when that deluge subsided, and 
the green hills reappeared, it was time for Science and Education 
to come forth from the vessel wherein they had floated over its 
gloomy surface, and once more tread freely the solid land, and 
breathe the healthy airs of heaven. It was time that Education 
should leave the scholastic retirement of the cloister, and range 
at large among the busy haunts of men. 

Education goes hand in hand with letters and science ; and 
Theology, resigning the guardianship of her former ward, now 
grown to full age, occupies herself with her appropriate studies. 
‘The most eminent men of science recognize a double duty—that 
of investigating and that of imparting ;—that of knowing, and of 
helping others to know ;—that of tasking their own powers to the 
utmost in the search for truth, and that of training the unprac- 
tised powers of the young to the same high strain. What have 
we witnessed in our day? We have seen and heard the dis- 
tinguished scholar of Humboldt and Ritter," who, to the results of 
their long life and illustrious labors, has added those of his own 
manly studies, bringing these noble treasures within the reach 
of our Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. We have seen 
him + whose scientific fame fills the Old World and the New,— 
who has just been crowned with one of the highest honors, 
conferred by the most eminent scientific body in the world—we 
have seen this peerless master unfolding the mysteries and 
expounding the laws of creation, not only here, but to classes of 
children in our schools, with an eloquence that fastened their 
undivided attention, and with a clearness that made intelligible 
to their eager minds, the loftiest truths and sublimest general- 
izations of science. 

Now, when the highest officers of the State and the highest 
science of the world are coiperating with the practical teachers, 
towards perfecting the education of the mind of the State, as 
well as enlarging the bounds of knowledge, it seems to me to be 
the auspicious beginning of that harmonious and united action— 


* Professor Guyot. 


t Professor Agassiz, to whom has recently been awarded the first Cuvier medal 
by the French Academy. 
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of that solidarity of interest in public education, which our 
State and country at the present moment imperiously demand. 

By so laboring for the public and the private good, these stand- 
ard bearers of science and civilization, 





“in their glittering tissues bear emblazed 
Holy memorials, acts of zeal and love 
Recorded eminent.” 






































[We are happy again to hear from our “ Fair Correspondent.” "We presume 
she will not be displeased to learn that her communication in our January No. was 
copied with ‘honeyed commendation,” by at least four of the best educational 
papers in the country.] 





GENERAL EXERCISES. 


THESE are invaluable aids to a teacher, not only as the means 
of conveying instruction that would not be acquired in the regu- 
lar routine of study and recitation, but in occupying odd 
moments ; and more than all, in making the school-room pleasant 
and attractive to pupils. Some say they have sufficient labor to 
perform in attending to the recitations immediately connected 
with school duties, and that their pupils are so deplorably defi- 
cient in knowledge of the branches they are obliged to teach, 
that they cannot in conscience devote time to anything aside 
from these; but experience has taught those who have thus spent 
a few moments each day or each half day, as the case may be, 
i | that the time is more than redeemed by the increased industry 

H and interest of their pupils. 

j The following are some of the ways in which a few moments 
may be profitably employed. If it is desirable to awaken an 
interest in mental arithmetic, let the teacher pass to the board 
and write a list of figures, — for instance — 4, 6, 7, 2, 4, 9, 3, 
&c., and ask the pupils to add them and signify when they have 
obtained the result. It is probable that they will give different 
answers. ‘The teacher, without speaking, may write the an- 
swers thus given, and then allow the pupils to add simultaneously 
aloud, and when they have obtained the sum by commencing to 
add at the left, they may, without being informed as to the 
correctness of the result, add in the opposite direction, and, 
if it be desirable to make the exercise still longer, combine the 
numbers as shall be indicated by pointing. 

It will be necessary to conduct this exercise quite slowly at 
first, but a little practice will erable pupils to combine numbers 
with great rapidity. ‘To insure success in this, as in all gene- 
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ral exercises, every pupil who is capable, should be required to 
give undivided attention, and not only required, but obliged, if 
necessary. 

If something of a different character is desirable, the teacher 
may draw a line of any length he chooses, and ask the pupils 
how long they should judge it to be. After having noted the differ- 
ent opinions, allow one of the pupils to ascertain the exact length 
with a measuring-tape, and then call on the pupil whose answer 
was correct, or more nearly so than the others, to draw another 
line, the rest of the class judging the second time. After a 
little practice two lines may be drawn and the difference 
judged and measured. Allow them to state what they suppose 
to be the length and width of the yard, or of the school-room, 
and they will be so much interested, that for the sake of readily 
measuring they will take pains to learn to pace distances, and 
in this way they may be taught to find the distance from their 
respective homes to the school-room. In connection with this, they 
may be taught the figures, which, with some modifications, meet 
their eyes at every glance — the square, the cube, the pyramid, 
the circle, &c. ‘Teach them the different parts of these figures, 
as, of the latter, the circumference, the diameter, an arc, Xe. 
Take some interesting work of Natural History, and read to them 
without comment for five or ten minutes, and the next day ques- 
tion your pupils on what they heard, and enter into conversa- 
tion with them. Suppose the Swallow to be the particular sub- 
ject of the reading, encourage them to tell you what they know 
of the bird from observation, or what they have heard or read 
about it. Pupils will soon become much interested in the 
subject, and will often communicate many interesting facts. 
Such an exercise not only makes the pupil attentive, and observ- 
ant of what goes on around him, but teaches him to express his 
thoughts in such a manner that he can be readily understood. 

If the children are quite small, say to them, ‘* Now, children, 
we call the parts of which anything is composed, or made up, 
the elements of that thing; for instance, the elements of this 
bell which stands on my table, are the handle, the tongue, Kc. 
This book (holding it before the children,) has elements ; can you 
tell me what they are?” Itis probable that, without much 
delay, they will mention the cover, the leaves, and the binding. 
*“* Well, as the binding is that part of the book which holds all 
the other parts together, we will talk about that first. Can 
you tell me what this binding is made of ?”’ “ Leather.” “ Yes, 
and the kind of leather is called sheep-skin.”” And then inform 
them that once this piece of leather had wool growing on it, and 
that wool is used for various purposes, such as making yarn 
for stockings and mittens, and ask them to think of all the things 
they possibly can, that are made of wool, and to see which one 
will be able to tell you the greatest number the next day. 
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In short, the exercise of a little ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher, will produce from any object in the room instructive 
matter, sufficient for as many lessons as will interest the pupil 
without wearying him of the subject. ¥. 

















[For the Massachusetts Teacher. ] 
PICTURE-MAKING. 


BY PROF. WM. J. WHITAKER. 





WE are frequently unwilling to admit that this art lies so 
near to the root of all educational matters. Let us for a mo- 
ment inquire how the education of a child begins. Is it intel = 4 
lectually and morally, or a simple development of the senses ? 
First, I think we must all admit that it is neither more nor less 
than the culture of the imagination through the senses of vision, 
feeling, Xe. This is picture-making. The objects passing be- 
fore the eye are reflected on the mind, and so become associated 
with the reality itself. 

But passing over the first form of development, and taking 
the time when the intellect is awakened, we shall find the same 
thing going forward. If we teach the elements of Sound, the 
basis of language, we use certain symbols to represent them; 
these we want so firmly to impress upon the memory or imag- 
ination, that they will be recognized immediately. The elements 
of Form we submit to the same process, and so through all the 
varied stages of education and high culture is picture-making 
im. carried on. Now if this be true, should we not endeavor to do all 
a in our power to strengthen this faculty and give additional relish 

: and zest to the studies of the young? Suppose for instance we 
; want to teach Number: if we pursue an abstract, reasoning pro- 
‘ cess, shall we give the idea as clearly to the mind, as when we 
‘ey use real objects to illustrate the quantities we wish to be compre- 
; hended? What child of ten or twelve years is able after the com- 
i mon training in this branch, to tell with any degree of accuracy 

how many persons are assembled in a well-filled room ? Scarcely 
one. And from what does this result? Imperfect training! 
But had real objects instead of abstract ideas been made use ‘of 
in the early training, he would be able to te!] with very tolerable 
correctness the aggregate number of any moderate assemblage. 
| Again ; how frequently do we find not only children, but adults 
tr incapable of describing or delineating the form of a common 
road-side flower, or other familiar thing. This is to be attributed 
to the same cause. But if due care were bestowed upon the cul- 
ture and growth of the imagination and conceptive faculties, we 
should rarely find it difficult to recall any of the common things 
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of life, when required, and should be enabled to truthfully 
mirror upon the mind and heart those things whose remembrance 
is dear to us, and recall them to our vision almost without effort. 
I think the study of Drawing will enable us to do this to a great 
extent, that is, if it is rightly cultivated; not by a dull, dead 
method of copying and never conceiving, but in a true and 
natural way, beginning with thought, and ending in the exe- 
cution of that thought. Let us look to the highest of all 
authorities, that of the Creator himself, and see how his work 
has proceeded from the beginning of time. First a thought, 
then its embodiment ; but each succeeding one is new and origi- 
nal; hence the multitude of forms that surround us, all replete 
with beauty and magnificence. Now just such a plan should 
we pursue, never minding how simple the beginning. If it be- 
gins rightly, the end will certainly be good and elevating. But 
all should be cultivated in such a way as to give power to the 
learner, not only of mere mechanical execution, but of deep and 
earnest thought, — thought that may be useful not only in con- 
nection with drawing, but that shall spread itself over every 
study the mind may enter upon; that will give strength and 
energy to the student ; that will awaken new interest and prompt 
the mind to action; that will arouse feelings before unknown ; 
that will lead to a keener perception of the beautiful every- 
where ; that will mark the path of God and strive to follow in it ; 
that will cause a wider and more extended love to be awakened 
in the heart of every human being, and knit the common re- 
lations of every-day life to the other and the better life beyond. 
We make our teaching too much a matter of book-recorded facts, 
and fail in that which the venerated Pestalozzi affirmed to be the 
true culture, ** The education of the head, the heart and hand in 
unison.”” The head gets too much, the heart too little; hence 
we grow so matter-of-fact, — hence the element of materiality so 
strong within us. We need something infused into the instruc- 
tion imparted in our schools, that will overcome this tendency to 
sink all in the lower culture, to the neglect of the higher and 
more important. I would not make vain, idle dreamers of our 
youth, but would have them with the imagination well developed, 
with the capability of sometimes sinking the business of the 
store and the factory in that which is quite as necessary to an 
elevated state of society, and that will sometimes take them into 
the higher and holier things of life. We fear what we derisively 
call enthusiasm. If it is strongly apparent in the minister, he 
is an idealist ; the teacher, it is all fine theory ; the artist, he 
is of course crazy ; but in the business man, the keen and eager 
speculator, it is virtue, a rare business talent, a something to 
be admired. But what is it in all? Picture-making of different 
degrees. In some, refined and elevating; in others, paltry and 
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degrading, failing only from the want of proper direction in 
early life. Then let us as teachers of the young picture to 
ourselves what our pupils are to be, the fathers, mothers, the 
ministers and teachers, the rulers and magistrates of the com. 
ing times, and on us rests much responsibility as to what kind of 
men, women, and citizens they may become. Therefore every 
influence in our power should be exerted to render our instruction 
in each and every branch of the best kind, —of that quality that 
will unfold all the powers of the mind and heart in the truest 
and best manner, so that the pictures awakened to being in the 
mind shall be of the highest type and purest order,—such a 
gallery that may be worthy of beings made in the image of God 
and gifted with immortality. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tue importance of moral instruction in schools is generally 
conceded; and by no class is it more felt than by teachers. 
Yet, I suppose, this part of their work is the part most poorly 
done. Not because they neglect it,—of our teachers, there are 
but very few who do that,—but it is often the case that they 
are so crowded with other work, which Committees are on the 
watch to see done, that they have not the requisite time for this. 
Then, again, it is the most difficult to do. Generally, it is much 
easier to teach a child something of grammar, or of arithmetic, 
than it is to make a moral impression upon him. The method of 
doing it, too, is least understood. If each of our teachers should 
be asked for a good method of teaching arithmetic, and for a 
good method of teaching morals, the “great majority of them 
would give the first much better than the last. 

That it is requisite for the teacher to be in the broadest and 
deepest sense, a moral man, need not be argued. He knows 
better than any body else can, that he cannot impart to others 
what he has not himself. His every-day experience is teaching 
him that. But to enable him to succeed in influencing his 
scholars for the better, there are other qualities required. He 
must be capable of gaining their affection. Without that, he, 
no doubt, can impart to them moral precepts, which they can 
store in their memories. But that is no more teaching morals, 
than giving arithmetical rules is teaching arithmetic. The object 
is to make the moral faculty more active, and to increase its 
power. ‘To do this he must be something more than a force 
controlling their actions. He must have access to their hearts, 
and by his hold there, influence their thoughts and feelings. 
The confidence and love of children gained, it becomes more 
easy to gain a control over the motives from which they act. 
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It is necessary, also, that he should have the respect of his 
scholars. He might by his uniform kindness gain their love, 
and yet, through want of dignity in his intercourse with them, 





































. 3 or lack of firmness in carrying out his plans, fail of gaining their 
> respect. Then, though favorably disposed towards him, they 
would not attach importance enough to his teachings to make 
them effective. We all know how much more ready we are to 
receive counsel from those we respect, than from those we do 
not. Love opens the heart to receive the counsel, and respect 
adds to its weight. ‘The teacher who has gained both stands in 
that relation to his scholars which will enable him to work most 
effectively for their good. 
It may be well to have stated times for moral instruction, but 
_ the aim of the teacher should be to keep the moral faculty in 
4 constant exercise. ‘The school is a preparation for the world, 
> and it is like the world. It has its temptations to evil, its rival- 
ries, and its undue excitements. These temptations, in some 
form or other, are always present. So the teacher should, if 
' possible, give so high a moral tone to his school, that each one 
will feel that he must resist them; that he must be faithful to 
himself, yet just and generous towards others. He should so 
associate the idea of duty in the minds of his scholars with his 
requirements, that they will learn habitually to feel its force. 
Thus may he, if he is judicious in his method, make the daily 
routine of the school-room, and all the occurrences of its litle 
world, yield good instruction and add strength to the moral nature. 
The teacher cannot expect always to be in the same state of 
mind, nor can he expect always to have his scholars in the same 
state; sometimes he is unfit to make moral impressions, some- 
times they are unfit to receive them. Words then are worse 
than wasted. ‘They do an injury. He is sometimes vexed by 
untoward cireumstances, or wilful disobedience, and speaks in a 
fretful, scolding tone. Nothing quicker closes the hearts and 
ears of his scholars. When he feels thus, he should keep his 
mouth closed, and wait for a better and clearer feeling. Some- 
times, too, he considers the misconduct of scholars as a personal 
affront. He feels that Ais rules have been violated, and he 
must have personal satisfaction. ‘This is the lowest and worst 
view he can take of misconduct. Let him not manifest it by 
word or deed. It will lower the moral tone of the school if he 
does. All personal considerations must be banished, and he 
must feel that the scholar by his misconduct has violated his 
own moral nature and harmed himself by doing wrong. Let 
him be sure, when he attempts to affect the moral nature of his 
scholars, that he is moved by no low considerations ; but that 
he feels the force of duty in his own heart, and is moved by 
that to be earnest and faithful. 
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Moral instruction should never be attempted, until the schol- 
ars are brought into a proper state to receive it. Good words 
must not fall on listless ears and closed hearts. The farmer 
does not drop his seed upon the hard ground. He first pre- 
pares and opens it. So let the teacher by some word, by 
making use of some incident, or relating some story, fix the 
attention of his scholars, and prepare their minds to receive 
what he has to impart. If he cannot do this at one time, let 
him wait for another. When he attempts to make an impression, 
he must be sure and make it. Every failure weakens his hold 
on'the school. Success draws the school closer to him, and 
gives him an additional power over it. Expediency has its 
place in the school-room, as in the world. It never allows the 
neglect of duty; but it allows the choice of the best means 
and the best time for performing it. 

Good instruction in the way of duty is a pearl above all price. 
That teacher who can successfully impart it, is doing as noble 
a work as can be done on earth. He who is successful in this 
will be successful in all; for in performing the greater, he will 
acquire that patience, perseverance and faithfulness, which will 
enable him to perform the less. D. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN BOSTON. 


DurinG the second week in May a first attempt was made to 
hold a Teachers’ Institute in the city of Boston. The afternoons 
and evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
were devoted to that purpose, and afternoon sessions in all the 
schools were dispensed with, that the teachers might have an 
opportunity to attend. The hall of the Lowell Institute was 
used as the place of assemblage, and free admission was granted 
to the public. The exercises were introduced by a short address 
from Barnas Sears, D. D., Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and a few remarks from N. Bishop, Esq., Superintendent 
of the Schools of Boston. During the course, scientific lectures 
were delivered by Professors Agassiz and Guyot, and lectures 
on drawing by Professor Whitaker, of the School of Design. 
Short addresses were also made by His Excellency Gov. Bout- 
well, Hon. Samuel A. Eliot, Prof. C. C. Felton, Hon. Robt. 
C. Winthrop, Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard, and Geo. B. Emerson, 
Esq. There was a very full attendance of teachers, and the 
meetings were creditably sustained throughout. The holding 
of this Institute forms an era in the history of our schools, and 
it is quite gratifying to know that it is suitably appreciated by 
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those for whose benefit the course of lectures was designed. 
Near the close of the Institute, a meeting of teachers was organ- 
ized. Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Principal of the High School, was 
chosen Chairman, and Mr. J. A. Stearns, of the Mather Gram- 
mar School, Secretary. Messrs. J. Bates, Jr. of the Brimmer 
School, R. G. Parker of the Johnson School, and Geo. Allen, 
Jr. of the Hancock School, were appointed to prepare resolu- 
tions, and the following resolves were presented by them. 


Resolved, That our grateful acknowledgments are due to the Legisla- 
ture of this Commonwealth, for providing the means of sustaining a’ 
high order of Teachers’ Institutes in our city, and enabling the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education to employ teachers of eminent scholar- 
ship, scientific attainments, and practical skill. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the present Secretary of the Board 
a peculiar fitness for the position which he occupies— from his emi- 
nence as a scholar — from the practical common sense, and the sound 
judgment which characterize all his plans for advancing the standard of 
common school education— from the mingled dignity and courtesy 
with which he presides at the meetings of the Institutes — and from his 
sympathy with the views of practical teachers, by which he has gained, 
universally, their highest respect and esteem. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the several gentle- 
men who have officiated as teachers during the sessions of the Institute 
in this city ; for the valuable information which, out of their abundance, 
they have furnished to us upon various branches of study ; for the prac- 
tical thoughts upon methods of instruction which they have suggested ; 
and for the earnestness which they have manifested, and the success 
which they have attained, in rendering the exercises of the Institute 
interesting, attractive, and profitable. 

Resolved, That we hail as a pleasing feature in the progress of com- 
mon school education, the interest which is shown by many of the offi- 
cers of our highest institutions of learning ; that we welcome them as 
coadjutors in furthering all that pertains to thorough scholarship 
and true educational culture, and that while they and we labor, each in 
a distinct department, yet we believe that a community of purpose, 
and a union of action, are necessary in order to produce a symmetrical 
whole, and to obtain the highest results in the great pursuit in which 
we are common laborers. 

Resolved, That the assembling of Teachers to consider, in all its 
bearings, the subject for the advancement of which they are directing 
their energies, is well calculated to produce beneficial results, both 
from its direct, practical advantages, and also, incidentally, from its 
efficiency in arousing the enthusiasm of the Teacher, in awakening him 
to new energy, and in counteracting that tendency to remain satisfied 
with present attainments, which the monotony of his daily duties often 
engenders. 

Resolved, That ‘‘ The Teachers’ Institute ” established by the Board 
of Education, is one of the highest forms of association ; and as con- 
dueted by the present able Secretary, is among the most efficient 
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instruments in educational progress which the age has employed, and is 
entitled to the hearty support of all who wish for our Commonwealth a 
community of citizens, whose physical powers shall be properly develop- 
ed, and whose intellectual and moral capacities shall be duly educated 
and directed. 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted, on motion of 
Mr. John D. Philbrick, of the Quincy School, who made the 
following remarks : — 

“T rise, Mr. Chairman, to move the adoption of the resolu- 
tions which have been reported. The sentiments and views 
which they contain, appear to me to be just and appropriate, 
and, if I mistake not, they are such as meet the hearty concur- 
rence of all who have had the privilege of listening to the excel- 
lent and instructive lectures and addresses which have been 
provided for us on this occasion. For myself, as the humblest 
member of the fraternity of Public Instructors in this city, I de- 
sire to say distinctly, here and now, that, in voting for them, I 
do not intend it as a mere formality, an empty ceremony, but as 
a bona fide expression of the real sentiment of my heart and the 
conviction of my reason. 

** Those public bodies, by whose concurrent action the requi- 
site provision for holding this Institute was made, and those pub- 
lic officers and other gentlemen whose labors have contributed 
to render its exercises interesting and profitable, deserve our 
thanks. It is highly proper that we should make a public ac- 
knowledgment of our appreciation of their motives and their 
valuable services. 

*'l'o that gentleman whose profound learning and practical 
wisdom in matters pertaining to education adorn the office of 
Secretary of the Board of Education, we are primarily indebted 
for this professional entertainment. It was his wisdom that 
planned this modified form of the Teachers’ Institute to meet 
the wants and circumstances of the teachers in our cities and 
larger towns. It has been put in operation in several of the 
neighboring cities, as I have been informed, with entire success. 
And now he has brought the blessing to our doors, and consider- 
ing the abundance of the good things he has set before us, I 
am tempted to believe that he intended, as far as possible, to 
compensate the teachers and the community of this city for hay- 
ing waited patiently fifteen years for the smiles of the Board of 
Education, — an apparent neglect, but a real compliment, which 
I hope we try to merit. 

* Aided by the efficient codperation of our able and worthy 
Superintendent of Public Schools, he has ‘ got up’ for us what 
deserves to be denominated an educational feast. If any one 
doubts this, a glance at the bill of fare will convince him. 

‘“¢ We have had the treasures of science laid open to us by 
lecturers whose attainments in their respective departments are 
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believed to be unsurpassed on either continent, and the principles 
of the beautiful and the true in nature and art, unfolded by one 
who seems to be the very personification of those ideas, inspired 
by the enthusiasm of genius. Besides, these gentlemen, by 
their learning in the science of education, and their practical 
skill in training the young, have been able, in their lectures, to 
illustrate the true method and spirit of teaching. And as they 
have been moved to come here and render these services, not 
by any tempting pecuniary inducements, but by their love to 
the cause which we profess to have at heart, they have earned a 
claim upon our warmest regards. 

‘From His Excellency the Governor, from an eminent and 
learned citizen, formerly mayor, from a distinguished professor, 
who may be said to constitute the sympathetic nerve which 
unites our university to our common school system, from an elo- 
quent gentleman of the legal profession, and from one of our 
foremost statesmen, we have been favored by way of dessert 
with words of advice and warning, of encouragement and sympa- 
thy, and we have the promise of still further gratification in this 
way by listening to His Honor the Mayor, and a member of the 
Board of Education, who justly enjoys a high reputation as an 
educator anda scholar. ‘This banquet we have been invited to 
come and partake of freely, without money and without price. 
To facilitate our attendance, the school committee of the city, 
with a liberality which usually characterizes that body, have 
permitted us to dismiss our schools, while these sessions are held. 
If such fare as has been set before us on this occasion has not 
been acceptable, I think we must be hard to please. 

** As to the utility of Teachers’ Institutes, when judiciously 
conducted, there is but one opinion among those who have ob- 
served their operation. ‘To question their beneficial effects upon 
teachers and the community would be like closing our eyes in 
the blaze of noonday, and then denying that there is any light 
in the sun’s rays. We have been told by one of the eloquent 
lecturers that society is the condition of progress. ‘his is 
emphatically true of the profession of teaching. As teachers, 
we should neglect no opportunity of assembling ourselves to- 
gether. It is one of the most effectual means of arousing and 
diffusing among us, the spirit of progress, which if we do not 
possess in a good degree, we are unfit for our vocation. The 
teacher who visits no schools, attends no educational meetings 
and peruses no educational publications, may boast that he 
stands on his own ground, but I doubt whether that position will 
be found to be a high one. Why should teachers be ashamed 
to assume the attitude of learners? The greatest teacher is 
always the greatest learner. He is not ashamed to borrow hints 
from any source. He does not take his farthing candle and 
14 
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retire to a cave for fear he may be thought to be beholden to 
the sun for light. 

*‘ In conclusion, permit me to say that I cannot but regard 
this Institute as an important event. I think it will constitute 
an era in the progress of popular education in this city which 
boasts of being the cradle of the free school system. Much has 
been said about the importance of insisting upon a high stan- 
dard of qualifications among teachers. That is the true ground 
to take. Other means of advancing education can do but little 
if this be neglected. But if the community desire a higher style 
of teaching, they must give the teachers an opportunity to pre- 
pare forit. They must have time and means. Those are what 
the arrangements of this Institute have afforded, and if the 
22,000 children in the public schools of this city do not receive 
some benefit from it, whose fault is it? The weather has been 
unpropitious, but the attendance at these sessions has, I think, 
shown a commendable disposition on the part of the teachers of 
Boston to seek improvement. If there are individuals who 
have been indifferent — and I am not aware that there is one — 
they are exceptions. 

* Sentiments and views similar to those embodied in the 
resolutions have been expressed on all hands, and I trust they 
will receive a hearty adoption.” 





JOSIAH QUINCY, senior, in his address when he took the oath 
of office as Mayor of Boston, said, 


‘“‘ Above all, schools, those choice depositories of the hope of 
a free people, should engage his [the Mayor’s] utmost solici- 
tude and unremitting superintendence. Justly are these insti- 
tutions the pride and the boast of the inhabitants of this city. 
For these, Boston has, at all times, stood preéminent. Let 
there exist, elsewhere, a greater population, a richer commerce, 
wider streets, more splendid avenues, statelier palaces. Be it 
the endeavor of this metropolis to educate better men, happier 
citizens, more enlightened statesmen ; to elevate a people, thor- 
oughly instructed in their social rights, deeply imbued with a 
sense of their moral duties; mild, flexible to every breath of 
legitimate authority; unyielding as fate to unconstitutional im- 
positions.” 





THE WAY TO LAY UP REAL WEALTH. 


Lord Bacon says: ‘“¢ A man would do well to carry a-pencil 
in his pocket, and write down the thoughts of the moment. 
Those that come unsought for are commonly the most valuable, 
and should be secured, because they seldom return.” 
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NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Tuts Association held its ninth semiannual meeting at Wey- 
mouth Landing, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 8th and 9th 
of June. Lectures were delivered by George Newcomb, Esq., 
of Quincy; Rev. J. H. Means, of Dorchester; and Dana P. 
Colburn, Esq., of Dedham. 

The subject of Mr. Newcomb’s lecture was, “The End and 
Aim of Education.” The speaker treated of education with 
reference to its influence upon the man, and through him, upon 
society. This opened a wide field of inquiry. The views 
presented were enlarged and liberal, and we think that most of 
the prominent points were forcibly and ably presented. The 
sphere of woman,—her influence in society, and her future 
destiny in educating and civilizing man, were fully and truthfully 
depicted. In this connection, the work of Miss Catharine 
Beecher, entitled ‘“‘ The True Sphere of Woman,” was recom- 
mended as one which should be read by every teacher. The 
lecturer considered it a duty incumbent on the teacher to labor 
for the improvement of society, as well as in the school-room,— 
to speak his mind freely upon questions of public policy, and to 
mould the opinions of his scholars on the side of humanity. If 
we understood him, the teacher should assume the office of 
a philosopher among his pupils; and in cases where, in his 
opinion, a wrong existed by legal enactment, he should strive to 
turn public sentiment against it. We presume there can be no 
doubt that it is the duty of the teacher to endeavor to keep 
alive the sympathies of his pupils in favor of public justice and 
morality: but it is a question with many, how far the teacher 
should venture, and what means he should adopt. We hope 
again to hear from the lecturer on this topic. The speaker took 
a survey of the influence which education exerted in Greece and 
Rome. Even in the periods of their highest civilization, it failed 
of its great aim. Education should have religion for its basis. 
Our school system so long as it rests upon the Bible, as upon a 
rock, will not fail. On this point, the lecturer quoted Cousin, 
Guizot and others. In the opinion of Cousin, we should teach 
Christianity. Religion is the surest base for instruction: it were 
necessary to call her to our aid, only as‘a matter of finance. 
The importance of attending to the physical and moral develop- 
ment of the pupil, as well as to the culture of the intellect, was 
fully dwelt upon. We should not forget, that, as is the teacher, 
80 is the school ; as is the school, so will society be. 

The subject,—* Multiplicity of Studies,” was discussed by 
Messrs. Woodbury, Capen, Kneeland, Reed, Alden, Butler, 
Gates, Spear, of Bridgewater, and Wheeler. The point most 
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fully dwelt upon was the number of studies that should be 
pursued, 

After the above discussion, some views advanced by Mr. 
Newcomb, in his lecture, were discussed by Messrs. Wheeler, 
Reed, Newcomb, Butler, Gates, Capen, Richards, and Dr. 
Warren, of Weymouth. 

Evening Session.—A lecture was delivered by the Rev. J. 
H. Means, of Dorchester, on ** The Influence of the Parent in 
Aid of the Teacher.’ The lecturer presented his views with 
great force, and with a felicity of diction rarely equalled. As 
there is a prospect of tiis lecture being published, we will not 
attempt a report. 

After the lecture, the subject of irregular attendnnce was 
discussed by Messrs. Woodbury, Reed, Newcomb and Capen. 

Session of Wednesday.—The subject,—* Ought Scholars to 
be required to Report in regard to their own Misdemeanors,” 
was discussed by Messrs. Capen and Woodbury. 

At 10 o’clock, a lecture was delivered by Dana P. Colburn, 
Esq., of Dedham, on the Management of the Primary School. 
The lecturer explained the importance of introducing greater 
thoroughness into this department. It was here that the first hab- 
its were formed,—important, therefore, that these habits should 
be correct ones. The importance of teaching from objects rather 
than from mere representations was fully and aptly illustrated. 
In your descriptions, make use of language, with the meaning of 
which the pupil is familiar. ‘Teach the child to read in a natural 
manner, as if he were the real actor or speaker, and not in that 
constrained, artificial, monotonous style, which is too often allowed 
and taught in our primary schools. A thorough understanding 
of what a good school should be, and a just estimate of what 
coastitutes thoroughness, enabled the lecturer to present his 
views with fluency, with clearness and aptness of expression, 
and without the use of notes. 

After the lecture, the following gentlemen were chosen officers 
for the ensuing year : 

For President,—John Kneeland, of Dorchester. 

Vice Presidents,—D. B. Hagar, of West Roxbury; W. L. 
P. Boardman, of Canton; J. W. Tuck, of Roxbury. 

Recording Secretary,—Charles J. Capen, of Dedham. 

Corresponding Necretary,—John Wilson, of Dedham. 

Treasurer,——lIsaac Swan, of Dorchester. 

Counsellors, —E. W. Bartlett, of West Roxbury ; C. F. Patch, 
of Milton; Seth Dewing, Jr., of Quincy; 8. L. Mead, of West 
Dedham. 

** The Expediency of Abolishing the District System,” was 
discussed by Messrs. Tuck, Newcomb, Vose, and Colburn. 

Afternoon Session.—The question,—* Ought Scholars to be 
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required to Report in regard to their own Misdemeanors,” was 
resumed and discussed by Messrs. Thayer, Woodbury, Capen 
and Newcomb. 

On motion of Mr. Reed, of Roxbury, it was unanimously voted 
that the thanks of the Association be presented to the citizens of 
Weymouth for their kindness in providing accommodations for 
the teachers attending the Convention, and for the interest and 
zeal they had manifested. 

Thanks are likewise due to those Editors who so kindly adver- 
tised the meetings free of charge. 

The session at the dinner table, on Wednesday, ought not to 
be omitted. To say nothing of the justice done to what had 
been provided for the comfort of the physical man, about two 
hours were spent in a most agreeable manner with speeches, 
sentiment, and song, which greatly enhanced the enjoyment of 
the occasion. We think it would be well for every Teachers’ 
Association to make this a prominent feature of its meetings. 


C. J. CAPEN, See’y. 





Throughout the British dominions, and in most parts of the 
United States, the epithet likely conveys an idea of mere per- 
sonal beauty, unconnected with any moral or intellectual quality. 
And the notorious Chartres or the traitor Arnold might be likely, 
or even very likely. But “ they order these matters” very 
differently in New England. ‘There a man or woman as 
deformed as a Hottentot or an orang-outang, may be likely, ov 
very likely. The epithet there refers to moral character. And 
a stranger is sometimes struck with hearing a person with one 
eye, a prodigious nose, a hollow cheek, a cadaverous counte- 
nance, and other marks of ugliness, styled a very likely man. 

In most parts of the world, people expect things that are to 
come. But in Pennsylvania, more particularly in the metropo- 
lis, and also in parts of New England, people expect things that 
are present, or past. One man tells another he expects he has 
had a pleasant journey, or he expects the report is true. I have 
heard a wise man of Gotham say he eapected Alexander, the 
Macedonian, was the greatest conqueror of antiquity. 

In some parts of New York, particularly in the Mohawk 
Valley, it is common to use the preposition zn for into, and into 
for in. Thus, instead of saying there is no truth in the story, a 
man says there is no truth into it; and instead of saying he 
will go into the house, he says he will go in it. The use of ix 
for into is very common in New England. 


Speaking without thinking, is shooting without taking aim. 
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TABLE, 


Showing the population, and amount expended the present year 
Sor teachers’ wages and contingencies, (exclusive of what 
has been paid for the erection of buildings,) in the several 
cities named. 








Population. 


Expended for 


Teachers’ wages and 


contingencies. 


Expended for 
erection of 


School Houses. 





New Bedford, 
Worcester, 
Salem, 
Providence, 
Fall River, 
Cambridye, 
Charlestown, 
Springfield, 


18,000 
17,053 
20,500 
44,000 
11,000 
15,000 
16,000 
11,330 
15,000 
18,500 
33,385 


$20,269 
19,558 
24,500 
42,592 
11,000 
26,335 
26,000 
12,295 
12,600 
22.000 
37,487 


ra 
$¢,000 
11,789 
4,400 


21,677 
1,000 


6,000 
13,013 
8,063 














In twenty-five of the principal cities of the Union, the average 


yearly price paid per scholar for the support of public schools 
is $9.04. 





When Dr. Johnson was about commencing his career in the 
world, one Ford gave him the following excellent admonition : 
‘¢ Obtain some general principles of every science ; he who can 
talk only on one subject, or act only in one department, is sel- 
dom wanted, and perhaps never wished for; while the man 
of general knowledge can often benefit, and always please.” 


It is remarkable how very frequently the old saying that “ ex- 
tremes meet,” is realized. It may be fairly stated, that much of 
the ignorance of the world is owing to aneglect of reading, and 
much to an excess of reading. They who read nothing, remain 
outside of the garden of knowledge, while they who read too much, 


pass over it so hastily, that they appreciate none of its beauties, 
and gather none of its fruits. 


Talk but little, and live as you should do. A man may talk 
like a philosopher, and yet act like a fool. 


One mild word quenches more heat than a hundred buckets 
of water. 


























MATHEMATICAL. 





THE LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. i 


. presented, on the supposition, not that it will be new to all 

7 teachers, but that it may be to some. ‘The method indicated is 
substantially the same as that laid down in one of our latest 4 
Arithmetics ; but as we have for several years made use of this | 
method in preference to those commonly given, we venture to ve 
offer itin a different form to the readers of the Teacher. 

Rute. — Having placed the numbers in a horizontal line, 
cancel every number that will measure any other of the given 
numbers. Beginning at the left hand, cancel from the second 
number the largest factor common to it and the first number. 
Cancel from the third number every factor common to it and 
one of the preceding uncancelled numbers. Cancel from each of 
the following numbers in order, in the same manner as from the 
third. The continued product of the uncancelled numbers will 
be the multiple required. 

Example.—¥ind the Least Common Multiple of 

40, 25, 36, 18, 45, 22, 48. 

The operation will cause the work to stand thus : 

40, 5, 9, 11, 2. 

Cancel 18, a measure of 36. From 25 cancel 5, as it is 
contained in 40. From 36 cancel 4, as it is found in 40, 
45 = 5 x 9, both of which factors have already been found. 
From 22 cancel 2, it being found in 40. From 48 cancel 8, 
which is contained in 40; there will remain the factor 6, from 
which cancel 3, as it is foundin 9. Then 40 x5x9x 11 
x 2 = 39,600, the answer required. H. 


Tne following rule for finding the Least Common Multiple is if 
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INVOLUTION OF CONSECUTIVE NUMBERS. 





d Tue author of a certain mathematical work, which contains a 
: series of tables in the involution of numbers, complains in his 
preface, of the immense labor which those tables costhim. By 
the ordinary process of multiplication, his patience must indeed 
have been severely tried. As the numbers became larger, the 
operations grew more and more tedious, and when he had 
reached one result, he found it of no service in obtaining another. 
; The only test he had of the correctness of his work, was careful 
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and repeated reviews. Well might he speak of his arduous 
labor. 


The method given below is applicable to all powers, and the 
work proves itself. 

Involve in the usual mode as many successive numbers, plus 
two, as there are units in the number expressing the required 
power. Find the differences of the successive terms, and the 
differences of these differences, and so continue until a common 
difference is obtained. 

To the power of the highest number involved, add the last 
term in each series of differences ; the sum will be the power of 
the next higher number. ‘To this add the sum of all the last 
terms in the several series of differences, the sum of all but the 
first, the sum of all but the first two, and so on until the common 
difference alone remains, which also must be added ; the amount 
will be the power of the second higher number. ‘To this power 
add the sum of all the numbers which were added to the pre- 
ceding power, the sum of all but the first, the sum of all but the 
first two, and so on, until the common difference alone remains, 
which also must be added ; the amount will be the power of the 
third higher number. 


Continue the operation as in obtaining the last power. 


EXAMPLE, 


Numbers. 23 24 2: 296 27 
Cubes. 12,167 13,824 5,625 7,576 19,683 
1st differences. 1,657 1,801 

2d differences. 144 


Common differences. 6 


19,683 — 278 
2,107 = last term in Ist diff. 
156 = last term in 2d diff. 
6 = common diff. 


21,952 = 283 
2,269 = 2,107 + 156 + 6 
162 = 156 + 6 
6 = common diff. 


24,389 — 29° ‘ 
2,437 = 2,269 +-162 + 
168 = 162 + 6 
6 = common diff. 


27,000 = 30° 
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The involution can be thus continued indefinitely, by simple 
addition. | 
Proor.—Since an error in any part of the work would render ‘ts 
all succeeding results wrong, it is evident, that when the powers AF 
| : of the multiples of ten (which are readily known) are correctly 4 i 
obtained, the preceding ones must also be right. 3 
This method can be applied with equal facility, to the involu- Bi 
tion of consecutive numbers to any other degree. ae 
Another mode of involving successive numbers to the third ‘i 
. power is the following : ‘' 
3 Find the difference of the cubes of two successive numbers. 1 
3 a To the cube of the greater number, add that difference, and also 
. 7 six times the greater number ; the sum will be the cube of the 
next higher number. a 
af To this cube add the sum of the two numbers added to the Ms 
E 3 preceding cube, and also the last of those numbers increased by 
six; the sum will be the next cube. 
= Continue the operation as in finding the last cube. 
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Be EXAMPLE. 
= 103,823 — 47° 
| 6,487 = 47° — 463 
282 — 6 x 47 
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ao 110,592 — 48? 
a4 6,769 = 6,487 +- 282 
4 117,649 = 49° r 
§ 7,057 = 6,769 + 288 
7 294 — 2884+6=—6 x 49 


125,000 = 50° 








TO COMPUTE INTEREST. 


A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun communicates the fol- 
lowing simple plan for computing interest at six per cent. 
per annum for any number of days, which he learned, he says, 
twelve years ago. 

** Divide the number of days by six, and multiply the dollars 
by the quotient, the result is the interest in decimals; cut off 
the right hand figure, and you have it in dollars and cents thus: 
What is the interest on $100 for twenty-one days? 21 divided 
by 6 is 34; 100 multipled by 34 is 350 or 35 cents. Again, 
what is the interest on $378 for ninety-three days? 93+6— 
15} ; 378 x 154=5,859, or $5.85. Let bookkeepers try this 
rule, and they will find that it is no humbug.” 
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Mr. Eprtor:—I would present to your readers the following 
solution to the algebraic equation proposed in the last number 
of the Teacher. 


(Ll) VP Vxy¥+ Vy PV <= 

(2) x+y+3 *VYbxy=b. 

Equations (1) and (2) are given. 

Let x'=z, and yi=equal w. Then from (1) we have 

(3) Veo atw? te Vwo +2 wie? W224 ww? M2? + w= 
(2?+-w?) Wz? +w? =a. 

Hence (4) 2?+w?=al, 

From (2) we have 

(5) 2’+w'+3b'zw=b. 

Putting z=p+q and w=p—q, equations (4) and (5) give 
(6) and (7). 

(6) 2p?+2q?=al. 

(7) Op? +6 pq? +3b'p? —Sb/q? =b. 

By equating values of q?, taken from (6) and (7) we have 

b—2p°*—3b'p2 _at—2p? 

(8) ip—3bF 

By clearing (8) of fractions, and transposing, we shall have, 

(9) 8p’ $1 2b p’—6a!p + 2b—3a*b'=o. 

Putting P=3 to avoid fractional coefficients, we have, 

(10) r*®—3b'r?—3a'r+2b+3a'b =o. 

Arranging terms for convenience in factoring, we have, 

(11) r°-—biy?—2b4? -2b—vair+-3a%b! = r?(r—b!)—2b 
(1? —b*)—3ail(r—b!)—=o. 

Observing that r’—b'=(r+b*) (r—b'), we have, by fac- 
toring, 

(1: 2) (°—2b'r—2bi—3a*) (r—b') =o. 

Considering second factor, we have, 


; 
(13) r—b'=o. Whence r=b!, and p=" 


Substituting this value of p in (6), we have 


bit W2ai—bi bt— 


») 
= 


Then x=(b' y2a'—b!)? and y=(b'— y 2a'—bi)? 
ested 8 


Hence z= and w= 








The other roots may be obtained by equating the first factor 
of (12) with o, and solving the quadratic. D. P. C. 
W. Dedham, May, 1852. 
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EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We have just perused the recent message of Gov. Martin. 
We took it up not expecting to find anything in it very inter- 
esting or profitable, but we were happily disappointed. He 
gives us sufficient evidence in this document, of his disposition 
to promote the best interests of society. More than half of his 
message is devoted to agriculture and education, and however 
non-committal he may be on other matters, on these topics he 
speaks out boldly and manfully. He proposes an enlargement 
of the range of instruction in the common schools by the in- 

troduction of elementary works upon agricultural chemistry and 

physiology. He says that the common schools should be elevated 
to that standard of instruction which will impart all that scien- 
tific knowledge necessary in the ordinary walks of business life, 
and Jay the foundation of an extended education. 

His liberal and judicious remarks respecting the Board of 
Education, stand out in beautiful contrast with the Vandalism 
recently exhibited by the Legislature of the State of Maine in 
its action on the subject of education. His concluding sentences 
on these subjects are worthy of the State which places its glory 
in the production of men. He says, 


“ No State can ever languish and retrograde in population, morals 
or wealth, when her agricultural interests are prosperous, and her 
educational advantages free, ample and accessible toall. Agricultural 
prosperity, knowledge, and virtue, are the sustaining pillars of a repub- 
lican government, and should be cultivated and sustained by every 
friend of freedom.” 

‘I would suggest for your consideration, the propriety of ratsing 
more money than heretofore, for the support of our common schools 
—and also the establishment of an agricultural commission, for the 
benefit of that great department of our industry.” 


This is explicit and unequivocal. ‘To our eyes it is a pleasing 
spectacle to see a democratic leader of the radical type unfurl 
the standard of Hducational Progress. ‘To the friends of 
popular education in New Hampshire, Gov. Martin’s liberal 
views on the subject must be very gratifying. ‘To the project 
of establishing a State Reform Se shool, he gives his cordial 
approval. He believes such an institution would be productive 
of great good to society, by removing juvenile offenders from the 
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influence of depraved associates, and placing them under the 
redeeming power of education, healthful occupation, and moral 
and religious teaching. 

The subject of Normal Schools was not alluded to in his 
message. Perhaps it was best, under the circumstances, to 
postpone it for the present. But the importance of seminaries 
for the special training of teachers in the theory and practice of 
teaching, can scarcely be over-estimated. Without such schools, 
no system of public instruction can be considered complete. 
We sincerely hope the time is not very distant when New 
Hampshire will have at least one Normal school, which shall not 


be inferior in its advantages to any similar institution in the 
country. P. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN DANVERS. 


Tne population of the town of Danvers is 8,110, and the num- 
ber of children of the legal school age is upwards of 1,700. It 
is divided into fourteen school districts, and has two high schools 
which have been in operation about two years. The amount of 
taxable property in the town, by the valuation of 1850, was 
$5,512,779.10. The amount of money raised for the support 
of schools the current year, is about $9,500. At the last an- 
nual town meeting, the School Committee were authorized to 
appoint a Superintendent of the schools, who should devote his 
whole time to the duties of the office. Mr. Marshall, recently a 
teacher in Danvers, but at present Principal of the High School 
in Chelsea, was selected to fill the office, but he did not accept 
the appointment. Subsequently, Charles Northend, Esq., of 
Salem, was prevailed upon by the committee to undertake it; 
and we congratulate the citizens of Danvers upon their good 
fortune in securing the services of a gentleman so eminen’‘ly 
qualified to discharge the duties of such an office. He possesses 
the requisite knowledge of the science of education, and pract- 
cal acquaintance with the art of teaching. His high reputation 
as a teacher is well deserved, having been earned by many years 
of faithful service. In the cause of education he has been long 
known as a faithful, constant, and efficient laborer, and a whole- 
souled, true man, and he carries with him into his new sphere 
of labor the best wishes of his numerous friends for his success. 

We have been thus particular in recording this appointment, 
because we regard it as an interesting sign of the times. We 
sincerely hope and trust that this example which has been set 
by the town of Danvers will be speedily imitated by all the 
cities and large towns in the Commonwealth. It is the appro- 
priate business of teachers to diffuse correct views upon this 


subject as well as upon other matters pertaining to their profes- 
sion. P. 
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A VOICE FROM THE GLORIOUS WEST. 


LisTEN to it, and remember it comes from one who is laboring 
to place the Educational Journal of his own State on a firm 
foundation, and tell us if such an example of whole-souled gen- 
erosity does not do honor, not only to our profession, but to 
humanity. ne 

«At the Institute which has just closed in this place, I exhib- 
ited a specimen of the ‘ Massachusetts Teacher, and the 
President of the Institute desires me to request a copy to be 
sent tohim. Send the back numbers of the present volume, 
and enter his name as a subscriber.” 

“ Thope the ‘J/assachusetts Teacher’ will be more extensively 
“a taken by the teachers of Ohio. Wide-awake, efficient, whole- 
4 souled teachers will not rest satisfied with one educational 
journal, and as we have many such teachers in Ohio, and as we 

believe the number is fast increasing, and as we especially 
recommend the * Massachusetts Teacher’ as an ‘ A, No. 1’ 

Journal, we hope to see a large number of subscribers in Ohio. 

When I say ‘we’ I mean the working teachers in the State, 

and we have a noble little army of them.” i 











How does this sound to those teachers in Massachusetts, who " 

have good salaries, and yet have never lifted a hand to sustain Pi, 

. 4 any educational paper? But that class is every day growing e 

: 4 more and more * conveniently small.” P. 
i , 

3 THE TRUANT LAW. ; 

| @ Tue State Legislature, at its recent session, passed an act in 

: addition to the law of 1850, in relation to ** truants and absentees : 

from school,’ by which the difficulties in the administration of § 

| the former statute will be remedied. The amendments were 2 
enacted at the suggestion of our city authorities. The House y 

| of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders, has been assigned as the i 
: place required by law, for the children sentenced under this Jaw. | 
4 We should like to ask our city fathers when they intend to A 
4 enforce this law. Does it take three months to set a policeman ‘ 
| j on the track ofa truant? The judicial officer appointed to ef 
attend to cases of truancy is receiving $500 for doing nothing. 3 

He has not had a case brought before him for six months, and u 
all the while scores of truants are daily seen in our streets. % 
) r 
: 
3 To CorrEsponDENTS.—We find ourselves obliged to postpone ie 


the publication of several valuable articles for want of room. 
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Tue District ScHooL as IT WAS—ScENERY SHOWING AND 
oTnHeR Writines. By Warren Burton, 1852. W. D. 
Ticknor, Boston. 


Tits is avolume to be read. The author has a peculiar 
mind, but he isa man of genius. The District School as it 
was, is remarkable for the Daguerreotype pictures which it gives 
of an institution which has been the glory and is the hope of 
New England. Besides its life-like descriptions, it has the 
additional merit of presenting a view of the country customs, 
thoughts and feelings, as they were before the introduction of 
railroads had transformed our rural towns into the mere suburbs 
of cities. No American writer has produced a work more 
thoroughly characteristic of New England, or better fitted to 
give a just idea of the true elements of New England life. 

The volume contains several other pieces, of which each one 
has peculiar excellencies. Among them, the longest is entitled 
Scenery Showing. It is a series of pictures—and they are as 
distinct as if on canvas—of what is most striking for beauty or 
sublimity in nature. 

Mr. Burton has not had that circulating library popularity 
which inferior men sometimes possess, but in original powers 
manifested in a certain line, it would be difficult to ‘refer to any 
of our writers who have surpassed him. Those who have not 
read his works, we advise to get this volume, and to give thcir 
first hour of leisure to its perusal. It is a book to be carried 
with one into the country, and to be read among the scenes 
which it describes.—Hachange Paper. 


Lectures Delivered before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Vol. for 1851. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Tne subjects of the lectures in the volume before us are as 
follows: * ‘Teachers’ Morals and Manners ;”’ * ‘The Supervision 
of Schools ;” ‘The Teacher in the Nineteenth Century ;” 
* Importance of Moral and Religious Education in a Republic ;” 
“The Manifestations of Education in Different Ages ;”’ ** On 
the Present Condition and Wants of Common Schools ; ”’ ** Meth- 
ods of Teaching Spelling; ”’ and * Physical Education.” The 
series of volumes published annually by the Institute comprises 
a very valuable body of educational literature. The volume 
before us is the twelfth of the new series, and we may safely 
say that it is at least equal to any of its predecessors, if not the 
very best of them all. Part of the expense of publishing being 
defrayed by the Society, its cheapness places it within the reach 
of every teacher. P. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Tue following Prizes for original Essays are offered by the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association : — 

‘To the members of the Association, for the best essay on 
“The Self-improvement of Teachers,” a prize of fifteen dollars. 

To the female teachers of the State, for the best essay on 
‘Moral and Religious Instruction in Schools,”’ fifteen dollars. 

Each essay should be accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the name of the writer; but no envelope will be opened 
except those which accompany the successful productions. The 
essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Charles J. Capen, 
Esq., of Dedham, on or before the first of October, 1852. The 
prizes will be awarded by an impartial committee ; but no prize 
will be awarded to any production that is not deemed worthy of 
a prize. The successful essays will be regarded as the property 
of the Association. 

W.H. Wetts, President. 
Newburyport, Dec. 18, 1851. 





PRIZE CIRCULAR. 


Two prizes, one of ten dollars and another of five dollars, have 
been offered to the lady teachers of Norfolk County for the best 
essays on some educational subject: “The Management of 
Primary Schools’ is recommended as one worthy of attention. 
The essays should be sent to the subscriber by the first of No- 
vember, over a fictitious signature, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name of the author. 

Cnares J. Capen, 
Secretary Norfolk Co. Teachers’ Association. 
Dedham, June 18, 1852. 





BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


THE annual Commencement of Brown University will occur 
on the 14th of July. On Tuesday the 18th, at 11 A. M., Rev. 
G. W. Bethune, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., will deliver the 
oration before the Rhode Island Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. The annual address before the Society of Missionary 
Inquiry will be delivered on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Kirk, of Boston.— Providence Journal. 
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The present number has been prepared by the Resident 
Editors, in consequence of the protracted illness of Mr. Hagar, 
which has prevented him from attending to its preparation. 





BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tue next term of this school for teachers, will commence on 
Wednesday, the 4th of August, 1852.. 

Hereafter classes will be received but twice a year. Circu- 
lars containing the rules of the school, may be obtained by appli- 
cation to 

N. Tiiineuast, Principal. 

Bridgewater, June 1, 1852. 





The next annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will 
be held in the city of Troy, N. Y., on the 6th, 7th and 9th of August. Tick- 
ets will be furnished at one half the usual price, to those who go from Bos- 
ton over the Western Road to attend the meeting. The tickets may be 
obtained at the book store of Ticknor & Co., 135, Washington street. 

The arrangement for the meeting, announced in our last number, was 
changed in consequence of the refusal of the railroad corporations south of 
New York to make the usual reduction of fare. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Education, will meet 
at Newark, N. J., on Tuesday, the 10th of August, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
arrangements are such that persons from the vicinity of Boston may attend 
this meeting, after the meeting of the Institute at Troy, and return on the 
free ticket. 


The seventh annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in the village of Elmira, Chemung Co., commencing on the 
first Wednesday of August next, at 10 o’clock, and continue at least two 
days. ‘The subject of establishing a State Board of Examiners, with 
Auxiliary County Boards,” is one of the topics for discussion. Fare from 
the city of New York and back, $5.00. A large delegation of teachers from 
Ohio propose to attend. Who will meet them from the East? 


The semiannual meeting of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Sandusky, July 7th. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Elementary Latin Grammar and Exercises. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
F. R.S. E. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 1852. 


History of the United States of America, on a plan adapted to the capacity 
of youth. By Charles A. Goodrich. To which are added the Constitution 


of the United States and the Declaration of Independence. Boston: Jenks, 
Hickling & Swan. 1852. 


The School Chimes: a Collection of Songs and Pieces for Schools, Juve- 
nile Classes and School Exhibitions. By B. F. Baker and L. H. Southard. 
Boston: Wilkins, Carter & Co. 


A Practical System of Bookkeeping by Double and Single Entry. By 
B. Wood Foster. Boston: James French. 1852. 











